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LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 











Increase 

An increase of almost $5,000,- 
000 over 1939, for a total operat- 
ing profit of $6,150,399 during 
1940, was reported by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in its annual 
report to Congress. The CAB also 


reported that 99,126,719 miles 
were operated by our air lines 
throughout the United States 


carrying 2,225,319 passengers, an 


| increase of 22,732,003 and 841,- 


896, respectively, over the previ- 
ous year’s figures. 


Adventurer 

Many of us who know Homer 
Berry, veteran flyer and famous 
pilot, will be interested to 
learn that he is now a commission- 
ed captain in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. He appeared recently 
in the news, as the first American 
to ferry a bomber across the new 
Transatlantic route to somewhere 
in England. The trip was a suc- 
He now somewhere in 





cess. is 


s the British Isles. 


Correction 

There have been various and 
sundry reports that Horace Heis- 
ing, a member of the Air Line Pi- 


| lots Association, famous globe- 
trotter, adventurer extraordinary, 
and a famous air line pilot, was 
s killed recently in England. Ac- 


cording to reports he flew his spit- 


| fire into a barrage balloon anchor- 
| ing wire. 
s to know 


His friends will be glad 
that President Behncke 
received a postcard from him sev- 
eral days ago, in which he humor- 
ously remarks, “It’s all a mistake, 
I’m having the time of my life.” 


| Lots of luck, “Heis,” ol’ boy, ol’ 


boy—here’s to bigger and better 
erroneous reports. 


Over There 


The many pilot friends of col- 
umnist Ernie Pyle will, no doubt, 
be interested to know that he is 
now in England writing about the 
war. Ernie says that he claims the 
distinction of having introduced 
the American phrase “hangar fly- 


ing” to the R. A. F. pilots. For the 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 











Flyers Unemotional 





Dr. Ross A. McFarland, of 
Harvard University, while speak- 
ing recently before the post- 
graduate clinic at the George 
Washington University Medical 
School, made remarks tended to 
explode the popular belief that 
the average airplane pilot is of 
the emotional “hell-for-leather” 
type of citizen. Dr. McFarland 
said, “Tests have proved the suc- 
cessful civilian pilot to be un- 
emotional, well-poised, phlegm- 
atic, with a slow pulse rate, low 
blood pressure, and low metab- 
olism—but with a strong tenden- 
cy toward obesity.” He recom- 
mended regular exercise for all 
pilots. He also said that fatigue 
is as great a danger to the war 
pilot as enemy bullets. Smok- 
ing, environment, altitude, and 
the lack of. exercise were cited 
as the major reasons for fatigue. 


























“PILOT” 


Vest when he said: “The one absolutely unselfish friend that man can 
have in this selfish world is his dog. A man’s dog stands by him in pros- 


perity and poverty, in health and in sickness. . . 


subscribe to that. 


One of the most beautiful tributes ever paid to a dog 
came from the lips of the late Senator George G. 


-” Surely, we can all 


At the left is “Brad” and his “Pilot” ready to take 


off. Center upper and lower shows them in flight. At the right is “Pilot” 


himself, intelligent, devoted, and constant. 
honorary membership in the ALPA? 





| 
Eyes for “Brad” 


Wynn Bradford, one of our in- 
active members formerly em- 
ployed by the American Airlines, 
arose one morning several months 
ago, totally and completely blind. 
Sometimes Old Dame Fate deals 
us some rather bad hands and ap- 
parently, this is one of the worst. 
No Previous Warning 

Wynn got up one morning and it 
was still dark—at least he thought 
so. Without thinking to look at 
the clock, he decided to go back to 
bed and sleep some more—which 
he did. Several hours later, he 
awoke again and it was still dark. 
He then groped about for the light 
switch and turned it on, but there 
was no light and, according to the 
doctors, it would remain dark for 
Wynn for the rest of his natural 
life. There had been no previous 
warning and “Brad” had enjoyed 
perfect eyesight until the incident 
just described. Blindness was due 
to an extremely rare ailment 
which gives no warning. 

Faces the Future With a Smile 

A natural reaction to an occur- 
rence of this kind could probably 
best be described as follows: first, 
harrow, then, resignation, and, if 
the person is made of the right 
kind of stuff, he would then be de- 
termined to overcome the handicap. 
This description applies to Wynn 
Bradford’s reactions. First, he 
appeared to be greatly shocked, 
then resigned, and now he has 
snapped out of it completely and 
faces the future with a smile and 
with an admirable spirit of self- 
assurance and confidence that. he 
ean overcome his handicap. 

There is no question but that 
his new friend and guide dog, 
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How about voting him an 
Do we hear any nays? 





MY EYES 


I have a loyal, faithful friend 
That far surpasses human men, 
He never grumbles, never sighs, 
He’s part of me — he is my eyes. 


He is ever ready at my call, 

Tho dangers lurk, he sees them all. 
He's led me from the dark to light, 
He's part of me — he is my sight. 


Tho many of the human race 
Look with pity at my face, 

On him alone I can depend, 
He's part of me, a faithful friend. 


I do not mind the dark somehow, 
For thru his eyes, I'm seeing now. 
Those looks of pity are all in vain, 
For thru my dog, I see again. 


And underneath a coat of hue 

Beats a heart that's ever true, 

The N. E. D. A. has let me see, 

They gave me Argus — he’s part 
of me. 


—By Charles E. Ward, 1941 








Salt Lake Beam, 
Crash Cause 


In a recent accident report, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board said “mal- 
functioning” of the Salt Lake City 
range station was the probable 
cause of the air liner crash that 
occurred near Centerville, Utah, 
on November 4, 1940, resulting in 
the death of two pilots, the stew- 
ardess, and seven passengers. 
Study of Range Asked 

The Board recommended that 
study be made by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration of the com- 
ponents of the Salt Lake City 
range “in order to determine the 
reason for the demonstrated ef- 
fects of particular atmospheric 
conditions upon the functioning of 
the range, and that the knowledge 
gained from such study be used to 
improve the stability of the Salt 
Lake City range and any other 
range where similar conditions ex- 
ist.” 

Pilots Recommended Two Ranges 

Air line pilots using this facil- 
ity have long complained of its 
unreliability, and recommended 
that another range be constructed 
some distance to the north of the 
Salt Lake range at Ogden, Utah. 
The purpose of the new range is 
to make it possible for the pilots 
to use two ranges, one at Ogden 
and another at Salt Lake City, for 
letting down through purposes in 
bad weather, when landing at the 
Salt Lake field, so that the opera- 
tion of one range could be checked 
against the other, thereby enab- 
ling them to detect malfunction- 
ing of either range, sufficiently in 
advance to prevent an accident. 
The new range at Ogden, Utah, is 
now ir the process: of construc- 
tion. 





McCARRAN BILL 
Ist IN HOPPER 


On January 3, 1941, the 77th 
session of Congress was launched 
on its epic way. No Congress in 
the history of our nation has ever 
faced graver national and inter- 
national crises. The days ahead 
may mark the revival or the end 
of an era, the salvation or death 
of democracy. The outcome will 
depend on the caliber of the men 
we have chosen to represent us 
and the unity and cooperation they 
can inspire in the rest of us. For 
good or evil and come what may 
we are committed to a policy of 
aid to Britain short of war. Our 





nland Air Lines Completes Working Agreement With Its Pilots 





14 Employment 
Contracts Signed 


Immediately after the 1940 con- 
vention, the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation Headquarters’ staff resum- 
ed the extensive task of complet- 
ing the employment agreements 
with all the air lines. 

Since that time, conferences 
have been held with Inland Air 
Lines (Jan. 8-9), National Airlines 
(Jan. 16), Eastern Air Lines 
(Jan. 21-22-23), Transcontinental 
& Western Air (Jan. 24 to 29), 
inclusive, and American Airlines 
(Jan. 4-5-6). 

Two Were Contract 
Amendment Conferences 

The latter two mentioned were 
contract amendment conferences, 
and the former three were confer- 
ences to establish original agree- 
ments. The amendments to the 
TWA working agreement, which 
was signed on Aug. 1, 1939, were 
presented to the company on June 
28, 1940. 

Since the 1940 convention 18 
days have been spent in confer- 
ences. On Dec. 21, 1940, the 
TWA contract amendment nego- 
tiations deadlocked and the serv- 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) 


Air Line Pilot 
Shortage Branded 


Erroneous 





Quite often, recently, we hear 
of a so-called shortage of air line 
pilots. In a current press report, 
air line spokesmen and Govern- 
ment officials are reported to have 
described the air carriers as being 
almost “frantic”? over the shortage 
of line pilots. 

Shortage of Air Line Pilots 

All sorts of schemes, which are 
becoming progressively more ridi- 
culous, are being advanced to 
remedy this situation. All this is 
a little hard to understand, es- 
pecially by the air line pilots 
themselves, because there really is 
no current shortage of air line pi- 
lots. The pilots are at a loss to 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 
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LEAVING 


A PAN AMERICAN CLIPPER PRESENTS A RARE SHOT FOR 
THE CAMERA OF SKIPPER BILL WINSTON AS IT NEATLY 
PARTS THE SALTY CURLS OF THE ATLANTIC WHEN TAKING OFF AT HORTA 
FOR LISBON, PORTUGAL, ON THE FINAL LEG OF AN OCEAN CROSSING. 
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S. 1 


When Reorganization Plan No. 4 was approved on May 14, 1940, 
destroying the independence of the C. A. A. and abolishing the Air 
Safety Board, many felt that legislation would be introduced during 
the 74th Congress to again make the C. A. A. independent and re-es- 
tablish the Air Safety Board. On January 6, 1941, Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran, of Utah, introduced the following bill in the Senate of the 
United States which was referred to the committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. It has been transferred recently to the Commerce Committee 
and the indications are that hearings will begin as soon as the more 
important defense legislation has been disposed. 


A BILL 
To provide that the Civil Aeronautics Authority shall be an independ- 
ent establishment of the Government, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Civil Aeronautics Act of 1941.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The Civil Aeronautics Authority and its functions are 
transferred from the Department of Commerce. The Authority shall 
be an independent establishment of the Government and shall report 
to the Congress as provided in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board shall hereafter be known as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. 

The Chairman and the Vice Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority shall be selected, from time to time, by the Author- 
ity from among its members. 

(c) The functions of the Secretary of Commerce with respect to 
the direction and supervision of the Civil Aeronautics Authority are 
transferred to the chairman of the Authority. 

(d) The functions of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics are 








transferred to the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Authority and | 


the office of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics is abolished. 

(e) The budgeting, accounting, personnel, procurement, and re- 
lated routine management functions of the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, are transferred to the Chairman of the Authority. 

(f) There shall be in the Authority an Executive Director, who 
shall be appointed by the Chairman of the Authority and shall receive 
a salary at the rate of $10,000 a year. The Executive Director shall 
be appointed without regard for political considerations and shall be 
selected solely on the grounds of his fitness to perform the duties of 
his office. The Chairman of the Authority is authorized to delegate 
to the Executive Director any or all of the functions transferred to 
the Chairman by this section. 


Sec. 3. (a) All personnel, records, and property (including office 
equipment) of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, and all records and 
property of the Department of Commerce used primarily in the admin- 
istration of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, are transferred from the 
Department of Commerce along with the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
for use in the administration of its functions. 

(b) All unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, or 
other funds available for the use of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
are transferred from the Department of Commerce along with the Au- 
thority, and shall be available for use in the exercise of the functions 
of the Authority. 

Sec. 4. (a) The functions which were vested in the Air Safety 
Board by title VII of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 are trans- 
ferred from the Civil Aeronautics Authority to the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics (hereinafter referred to as the (“Com- 
mittee”). 

(b) In the exercise of the functions transferred to it under this 
section, the Committee shall have the powers and duties which were 
vested in the Air Safety Board by such title VII, except that— 


(1) the committee shall not be required to conduct an in- 
vestigation of any particular accident unless it is a major acci- 
dent; but it shall make such studies and investigations with re- 
w= to lesser accidents as it deems to be in the interest of the 
public; 

(2) the committee shall make such rules and regulations as 

may be necessary for the exercise of the functions transferred to 
or vested in it by this section; 
. (3) none of the rules or regulations made by the committee 
in the exercise of the functions transferred to or vested in it by 
this section shall be subject to the approval of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority; 

(4) the committee is authorized to make such expenditures 
as may be nece for carrying out the functions transferred to 
or vested in it by this section; 

(5) the records and reports of the Committee relating to the 
functions transferred or vested in it by this section shall be 
kept in the custody of the Committee; 

_ (6) the chairman of the committee shall appoint an investi- 
gating committee consisting of one or more technically qualified 
members, officers, or poe ae of the committee to conduct an 
investigation of each major accident involving aircraft. In case 
such accident involves an aircraft operating in air transportation, 



































By R. B. HOYT 
Council No. 31, AA 
Burbank, Calif. 





Having been unable to lure any- 
one else into this job, it again be- 
comes my duty to assault the writ- 
ten page with assorted trivula and 
frivola. 

Carroll Is a Rugged Soul—Didn’t 
He Spend 30 Consecutive 
Days in a Taylor Cub? 

Since the last report, Council 
No. 31 has had the pleasure of in- 
ducting several new members into 
the Association (more familiarly 
known to the industry’ as 
“Behncke’s backlog’). Ed Ston- 
er, Wes Carroll, Bob Baker, and 
Don Young, have completed their 
probationary periods and_ will 
prove a welcome addition to the 
Burbank Council. At the present 
time, captains outnumber the co- 
pilot members, 14 to 3, and we 
can certainly use some more 
strength in the opposition party. 
Incidentally, Wes Carroll is the 
gent who helped set an all-time 
aircraft endurance record when 
he and another rugged soul kept 
a Taylor Cub in the air for some 
thirty odd days. Wes must have 
a mania for building up his time, 
for not so long ago he managed 
to be the copilot on a somewhat 
rambling flight quite aptly labeled 
by one of the local wits, “Ah, ’Tis 
the Life of a Gypsy,” or ‘Who 
Moved Tucson?” Stay with it, 
Wes; even at cut rates you will 
soon be pushing Joe Glass for 
honors. 

Cheer Up, Johnny, Last 
Christmas I Got a Trip 


Johnny Jones is_ currently 
charging through Jim Ingram’s 
25-hour line-check department, 


and will shortly join the writer in 
that classification of twilight sleep 
| known as junior reserve captain. 
Weighing in as number 8 reserve 
captain at Burbank is practically 
reaching a new high in futility. 
But, cheer up, Johnny, last Christ- 
mas I got a trip, maybe next 
Christmas you'll get one. At least 
we can double up on B. G. O’Hara 
and wish him a very pleasant 
broken leg, or something equally 
disabling. 
Burbank District Breaks Out in 
Veritable Rash of Buzzers, 
Keys, Automatic Tapes 

Since the company began bear- 
ing down on the boys to pick up a 
little speed in reading C. W. the 
Burbank district has broken out in 
a veritable rash of buzzers, keys, 
automatic tapes, and other radio 
paraphernalia. Johnny Martin has 
developed a very effective tech- 














Don't You Dare 
Print That! 


By FRED W. WAHL 
Council No. 21, IAL 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


“Here I sit all broken hearted, 
Paid a nickel and etc., etc.... 
Author Unowho. 


” 


That’s my feelings as I take pen 
in hand for these here monthlies. 
Dave sez: “Get in the news!” 
The boys say: “Don’t you dare 
print that!” So what! We col- 
umnists are threatened, but to no 
avail. We have our time to serve 
— after that, oblivion. Getting 
news any more is like getting fish, 
as soon as they spot you they are 
gone with the wind. So, here 
goes. 

Tim Felt Like a Waffle 

Since the destruction of the 
Northern Hotel in Billings by fire 
several months ago, getting stuck 
there on the night trips is quite a 
bugaboo. All rooms in town us- 
ually are sold out early every eve- 
ning. Recently, Joe Leferink and 
Tim Collins got hooked over night 
and finally located a “bowl and 
pitcher” room down on Skid Ave- 
nue. Next morning, Tim says he 
felt like a waffle, the mattress was 
so thin. That tired look on Floyd 
Aker’s face recently, was the re- 
sult of sleeping in the ship there 
all night after a mechanical held 
them over night, and no rooms 
were available. Oh, for a blonde 
and brunette with an apartment 
and car (to save taxi fare). 
Wynne and Gano Report on 
ALPA Convention 

Joe and Merritt “Emergency” 
Gano were getting their mail in 
Rapid City recently, due to a me- 
chanical. That will teach them to 
break up all their toys away from 
home. .. . Tim Collins is away on 
vacation, and word was received of 
his being confined to a hospital in 
Colorado Springs with pneumonia. 
Best wishes for a speedy recovery, 
Tim. . . . Paul Seal has been tak- 
ing the works on the left side 
lately, getting ready to check out 
as reserve captain. Captain H. 
Wynne, and First Officer Merritt 
Gano, attended the ALPA conven- 
tion in Chicago and brought back 
a very well worked out report of 
proceedings at same. 

Homer Purchases Handsome 
Squeeze Box 

Jack Munson has taken up a 

new indoor sport. Says he can’t 
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the chairman of the committee shall also appoint as a member of 


such investigating committee at least one person (engaged or se- 


cured 


portation; and 


d under subsection (c) of section 701 of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938) who is an active air line pilot and who has 
flown not less than three thousand hours in scheduled air trans- 


(7) the committee shall submit a report with respect to each 
such investigation, together with its recommendations, to the 


THE QUERY IS—TO WORRY OR NOT TO WORRY 





President for transmission to the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

(c) Such personnel, records, and property (including office equip- 
ment) of the Civil Aeronautics Authority as the President shall de- 
termine and specify by Executive order shall be transferred to the 
committee for use in the exercise of the functions transferred to or 
vested in it by this section. 

(d) Such unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, or 
other funds available for the use of the Civil Aeronautics Authority in 
the exercise of the functions transferred to the committee by this 
section as the President shall determine and specify by Executive 
order shall be transferred to the committee and shall be available for 
use in the exercise of the functions transferred to or vested in it by 
this section. 

Sec. 5. The terms used in this Act which are defined in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 shall, unless the context otherwise indicates, 
op A bg same meaning as when used in the Civil Aeronautics Act 
0 , 


Sec. 6. The provisions of sections 2, 3, and 4 of this Act shall 





take effect on the thirtieth day after the date of its enactment. 








“To fly West, m 
flight we all mus 
final check.”’ 


friend, is a 
take for a 





Iu Constant Memoriam 





Active 
Accidental 


Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd,—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
gen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L, 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Fey, Howard—vU. A. L. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 


i] 


>Ppp 


A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
MeMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Rigs s, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rose, John A.—K. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sandegren, Thomas E.—U. A. L. 
P. A.A 


Scott, P. T. W.—T. W. A. 
Scott, Philip C.—U. A. L. 
Scroggins, Lowell V.—P. C. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don W.—Panagra 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 
Walker, M. A.—P. A. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Young, George S.—U. A. L. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
atural 
Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. A. 
Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 


Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford, 
Ted; Barr, Julius; Burford, 
Dean W.; Caldwell, G. Q.; 
Drayton, Chas. M.; Hulsman, 
Herbert W.; Noyes, Dewey L.: 
Ormsbee, F.; Riddle, Glenn L.; 
y mere M.; Stark, How- 
len, E. H.; Wal- 
C.; Wheaton, 
Harold H.; Whittemore, Fred 
W.; Wolf, John F.; Willey, 
Sidney L. 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, Daniel. 
Unemployed 


Baste eee res ets 

ys, Geo : e, 

E.; Rhiner, L. H. si 
Honorary 

Rogers, Will 
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“Divot Digging’ 
Perpetuated 


By E. O. ERICSON 
Council No. 4, TWA 
Burbank, Calif. 


This is Pop Noftsinger’s column 

. and I’m gonna find out how 
he evades these things . . OF 
should I? He’s been trying to 
hand his ensign commission back 
to the Navy department ... or 
the Indians. However, mobiliza- 
tion (which I have from very re- 
liable sources will be (a) next 
week, (b) come the spring thaw, 
and (c) after the next session of 
Santa Anita), will find Pop’s steady 


| hand and clear eye in a navy cock- 


pit—and in the marine sentry’s 
hair at North Island. 

After Dutch Holloway and his 
copilot had requested the surface 
wind at Albuquerque for the third 
time (it was calm, to one, each 
time) a bored voice broke in and 
asked, “Is it gusty?” 


| There’s a Moral There Somewhere 


The lads who formed the regu- 
lar “divot diggers” out at Griffith 
Park, and are now back in Kansas 
City (there’s a moral there some- 
where), will be happy to learn 
that their fine work is being per- 
petuated. ... Ralph (Beef Trust) 
Pusy has the Wilson course in 
such fine shape that the city is 
contemplating converting it into a 
playground. 

How Not to Get Along 
With a Captain 

What with a flock of new co- 
pilots (and subsequent gas esti- 
mate checkitis) the Ashfork report 
has become quite an adventure 
for the Burbank dispatchers. The 
other day (s’help me, I don’t know 
who it was) a particularly wild 
one came in and the captain was 


| requested to check. A few minutes 


of pregnant silence, and the same 
estimate came back. It was some 
time later, but not much, that the 
mixtures were noticed in full rich! 
Please Don’t Wake the Baby— 
Ericson Catches H - - | 

I am thinking of sending Lou 
Goss one of those “notices” to 
post on the bulletin board: Notice: 
Boeing captains, please avoid fly- 
ing over 1300 block of North 
Catalina street on S or SE take- 
offs. . . . Erickson catches h - - 1 
every time you wake the baby! 
Why Didn’t You Stop Me! 

(The following is entirely ficti- 
tious and any resemblance to any 
individual, living or dead, is en- 
tirely coincidental.) 

A copilot was visiting his cap- 
tain, who, badly battered, was rest- 
ing on a hospital cot. The copilot 
was reconstructing the previous 
night. Yes, the captain recalled 
having a few cokes just beyond 
the twenty-four-hour limit. 


“Then,” said the copilot, “you 
said you bet five bucks you could 
fly right around the hotel and 


come back in the window.” 

“Why didn’t you stop me?” 
cried the captain. 

“H - - 1, captain,” came the re- 
ply, “I was betting fifty-five thou- 
sand on you, also!” 

Flu Bug Has No Respect 
For Seniority 

The “flu bug,’’ which apparently 
has no respect for seniority or 
skeet shooters, has Eddie Bellande 

. the bug must be tough... 
duck season is open! 

As there seemed to be no TWA 
council chairman delegated to at- 
terid the annual ALPA convention 
in Chicago who had been regularly 
scheduled on four-engine Boeing 
equipment, our Pacific division 
ALPA Council Chairman, Capt. 
Felix F. Preeg, did a good job in 
designating Capt. Milo H. Camp- 
bell as his proxy. Milo represented 
the Pacific division in Chicago. 
More power to you, Milo, for hav- 
ing performed another tough and 
arduous assignment. 

Don’t Say We Didn’t Warn You 

The Army is not only getting 
our planes and motors (i.e. see 
Confucius on rape) but many 
other dire events are rumored to 
be hanging heavily in the offing. 
For example, we saw a B-17 in 
Albuquerque a few weeks ago 


” 





’‘'No Shortage 


Of Line Pilots 


(Continued from Page 1) 


SNIFFING GENTLY 
BUT NOT BITING 


By C. M. HEFNER 





know why certain persons, mostly 
unnamed, are persistently beating 
the tom-toms of misinformation 
on this subject. 
Situation Not Unusual 
Or Alarming 

The facts in the case are that, 
due to a limited and temporary 
leveling-off period in air line ac- 
tivities, the reasons with which 
those in the industry are familiar, 
certain of the companies have re- 
moved schedules and pilots have 
been sent on their vacations out 
of season due to lack of flying. 
Some of the companies even now 
have a surplus of copilots whom 
they are holding in reserve for the 
usual increase in the coming sum- 
mer’s business. There is nothing 
unusual or alarming about all this 
because it has been going on for 
years. 
Military Aircraft Receive Priority 

Due to the defense situation, 
which gives priority of manufac- 
turing and delivery to military 
aircraft ahead of new air line 
equipment, the expansion of the 
entire air line picture has been 
slowed up. If this condition con- 
tinues it will slow up still further. 
Promotion Slowed Up 

Promotion of copilots to first 
pilots is practically at a standstill 
and, in all probability, shall re- 
main in approximately the same 
state, except for a slight accelera- 
tion, due to the coming summer 
season business, until the ban on 
air line equipment is lifted. Due 
to the extreme emergency of fill- 
ing our military needs and com- 
pleting military orders to Great 
Britain, the lifting of the manu- 
facturing and delivery ban on air 
line equipment is not an early 
prospect. 
It’s Hard to Understand 

Why, in the face of all this, cer- 
tain officials are apparently advo- 
cating the use of Army Air Corps 
Officers as air line copilots, is 
equally hard to understand. In 
the first place, who would com- 
mand these men? Would they be 
made subject to the orders of civ- 
ilians, because the first pilots of 
air liners are in command of their 
craft and all in their crew are sub- 
ject to their command. Secondly, 
what would happen to the copilots 
that the Army officers would put 
out of work? It can be pointed 
out further that if the Army were 
to rotate its pilots as copilots on 
the air lines it would dry up the 
source of supply for first pilots 
and the situation would quickly 
develop into one that could only 
be termed as being highly imprac- 
ticable and unworkable. 
Scrambling Military and 
Commercial Personnel Impractical 

Many are of the opinion that 
military and commercial activities 
should not be mixed so far as per- 
sonnel is concerned because this 
could not possibly make for effi- 
ciency. Everyone knows how im- 
portant it is to keep air lines op- 
erating because they are the coun- 
try’s first line of fast communica- 
tion and transportation. To order 
the air line pilots to active duty 
would, no doubt, result in chaos 
for the air lines. 
A Good Illustration 

In a recent rate case before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Roger 
Winford, Counselor for Braniff 
Airways, argued that if the air 
line pilots working for his com- 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 











with a hostess . . . and don’t say 
we didn’t warn you. 
Snore Tones Evaluated. Walsh’s 
Sounds Like a Curtis 
Conqueror With a Bad Mag 
Copilots were discussing cap- 
tains’ snores the other day. It was 
generally conceded that Jack 
Walsh has the most volume 
(some one said like a Curtis Con- 
queror with a bad mag)... . That 
Dutch Holloway’s was the most 
unusual (due somewhat, no doubt, 
to his removing a Vegas instru- 
ment panel with his handsome 
pan). . . . That Walt Seyerle’s 
snores are best for tone. Just goes 
to show what I’ll send in... in 
desperation. 





Cc il No. 19, AA 
Fort Worth, Texas 


This newsletter has been delayed 
past our usual deadline in an effort 
to get some definite information 
about the proposed consolidated 
airport between Fort Worth and 
Dallas. For some time, the CAA 
has been trying to stir up interest 
in such an airport which, with the 
initial grant from the government 
and the joint support of ‘both Fort 
Worth and Dallas, was to have 
been one of the class four “super” 
airports for this section of the 
country. Both cities have been 
sniffing gently, but not biting at 
the project, mainly marking time 
until yesterday when one of the 
CAA chiefs arrived from Washing- 
ton to give them more detailed in- 
formation on just how far the gov- 
ernment would go. Since the CAA 
chief has been here, he has been 
inspecting several cities for such 
an airport along with individual 
sites for improved airports at 
either Fort Worth or Dallas, in 
case the joint venture falls 
through. As yet, there is still noth- 
ing definite as to the development 
of the joint airport. 

Everybody’s Satisfied 
But the Cities Involved 

From the air lines’ point of 
view, the joint airport would be 
the answer to the complex problem 
of trying to serve the Fort Worth- 
Dallas area and satisfy both cities 
without stopping twice in the area. 
From the pilots’ view it would 
solve the problem of having some 
of the flights leave from Fort 
Worth, some from Dallas. 

Traffic Centralization vs. 
Decentralization 

The main disadvantage to the 
joint airport, in my opinion, would 
be the centralizing of traffic when 
the answer to our traffic problem 
is decentralization. To get a good 
picture of what the traffic prob- 
lems will be around Fort Worth 
and Dallas a few years from now, 
look at New York City today. As 
it stands today, La Guardia Field 
is working to capacity when op- 
erating under contact conditions. 
By that I mean, you usually have 
to wait in line to take off or land, 
even when the weather is CAVU. 
As soon as instrument conditions 
prevail, the airport, which includes 
the radio range, is hopelessly 
bogged down causing wholesale 
cancellations of short flights which 
could otherwise be flown, and ex- 





Rio De Janeiro 
Pilots’ Shangri La 


By HAMILTON SMITH, JR. 
Council No. 37, PAA-Brazil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A. 


In the summer (to you) of 
1938, Hal Goodwyn was trans- 
ferred from Brownsville, Texas, 
to Rio, to open up the land plane 
run to Buenos Aires. Later, Ben 
Jones, George Doole, and I were 
sent down, ostensibly for an assign- 
ment of three years; whereas, co- 
pilots were sent down for only one 
year. This run was a veritable 
pilots’ paradise, having so much to 
its count that to list all of the 
things in our favor would draw 
forth incredulous disbeliefs from 
the majority of our colleagues. 
Our monthly flying hours were 
never excessive. Our flying time 
was concentrated, giving us suffi- 
cient time off to enjoy the swell 
beach in Rio, as well as the many 
other attractions here, and our 
working conditions under the local 
management have always been 
most agreeable. 

Picture Changes But Not for 
Worse—More Time in 
Our Rio Homes 

The picture has changed con- 
siderably in the last few months, 
but in no way for the worse. A 
cut-off run has been opened from 
Rio to Belém Do Para with DC-3 
equipment. There is one intermed- 
iate landing, Barreiras, at the 
halfway point. This flight elimi- 
nates almost 1000 miles from the 
tedious two-day coast trip via Re- 
cife and Natal. Along with the 
opening of this run, an additional 
trip was put on from Rio to 
Buenos Aires, and one trip a week 
with the S43 around the coast to 
Belém, the crew of which is based 
in Rio. The majority of the sched- 
ules takes us from our base only 
one night, others two nights. This 
means a continuation of the con- 
centration of flying hours and 
more time in our homes in Rio. 
We Will Be Adequately 
Represented 

To handle this increased num- 
ber of flying hours, seven addit- 
ional crews were sent down, pilots 
and copilots. Goodwyn and Doole 
were transferred to Miami and 
Barranquilla, respectively, prior to 
the augmentation of the schedule. 

We have a unique situation. 
Our council boasts a membership 
of eight senior pilots, no copilots. 
There has been a complete turn- 
over of copilots here in the last 
few months and those who have 


Doxey Still 
Grows Orchids 


By F. S. K. LEWIS 
Council No. 10, PAA-Caribbean 
Miami, Fla. 

The last montn of the year 
rolling past finds our chief pilot 
getting all the hours he can out of 
all of us. Some flying our limit, 
and others resting up for the 
grand rush of tourists with extra 
schedules to Havana and Nassau. 
Then too, the wonder of “who will 
be at home for Christmas” and 
“who will have to work New 
Year’s?” 

Pilots Make Familiarization Runs 
On 13-Day “Cook’s Tour” 

The boys who have been return- 
ing from the ocean divisions for 
the last few months have been 
kept busy checking out on the 
equipment and flying the students 
of the Army Navigational school 
that Pan American is conducting 
here in Miami. Frank Martin, Dan 
Pearson, James Anderson, and 
Steve Zelazo, have been making 
their familiarization runs on the 
thirteen-day “‘Cook’s Tour” (you 
are out thirteen days and never 
more than two days from home). 
It is rumored that by the end of 
this month they will all be check- 
ed out as Captains. Dick Scott, 
George Schoonmaker, Jack Garri- 
son, and Lou Lindsey are busy 
flying for the navigational school 
and will soon start checking out 
on the various runs. 

Dahlstrom Back Flying 
Stratoliners After Near 
Fatal Auto Crash 

Ralph Dahlstrom is back into 
the swing flying the stratoliners 
after his near fatal automobile ac- 
cident. .. . Johnny Rogerson (Ole 
Southpaw Slugger) is still taking 
the other boys at golf on his priv- 
ate course (Miami Springs-Mu- 
nicipal). . . . Bradley is running 
Rogerson competition over on his 
course (Miami-Biltmore) and I 
understand he entered the Thanks- 
giving tournament. .. . C. R. Titus 
has been on his vacation for the 
last month and after spending part 
of it in New York City he return- 
ed to get really athletic. He has 
been taking tennis lessons and a 
few sheckles from ye scribe at 
golf. . . . Yep, Bill Doxey is still 
growing orchids and interested in 
photography. 
Make Arrangements for New 
Winter Schedule of 
Atlantic Clippers 

Carl Lueder, assistant to the 
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REASSURING It Was AT THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT 


WHILE OLD 


ALTITUDE AND THE AIRMAN 


Eighth installment of the article, “Altitude and the Airman,” 
| written by Dr. Ross A.’McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph 


Greene. 


X. RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS 
CARRIED OUT UNDER SIM- 
ULATED ALTITUDES AT 
SEA LEVEL WITH RE- 
BREATHING DEVICES AND 
IN CHAMBERS (Cont'd). 


The apparatus was constructed 
so that the reflection of a beam of 
light from the cornea of the eye 
could be recorded on a moving 
picture film while the subject was 
reading. At 14,000 feet and 18,- 
000 feet, the eyes make a series 
of fixations in sweeping across a 
line of a printed page, giving rise 
to the step-wise tracks. The results 
show that. it not only takes longer 
to read a given line at 14,000 
feet but also, the eyes do not co- 
ordinate so’ well, particularly at 
18,000 feet. Fatiguability of the 
| ocular muscles was observed dur- 
| ing the Chilean Expedition even 
}in acclimatized subjects at 15,440 
| feet and 17,500 feet with a special 
instrument, an ocular ergograph. 
| Depression of Vision 





| The effects of oxygen want are 
| manifested not only in impairment 
of the muscles which move the 
eyes, but also in certain funda- 
| mental aspects of the seeing me- 
chanism itself. Under conditions 
of oxygen want there is a depres- 
| sion of vision manifested not in 
the blurring of outlines, but in a 
general darkening of the visual 
| field, and under acute conditions 
|}an intermittent cessation of all 
visual experiences or blindness. 
Numerous observers have reported 
the general darkening of the visual 
field, and pilots have observed the 
same phenomena at very high al- 
titudes, i.e., the sun or a light ap- 
pearing to be dimmer than at sea 
| level. Under controlled conditions, 
}a less sensitive threshold for 
| brightness has been observed, and 
other experiments have objectively 
| demonstrated impairment in light 
sensitivity and adaptation to dark- 
ness; a condition commonly known 
as night blindness. Even though 
certain eye functions are impaired 
| at moderate altitudes, the average 
subject does not lose the capacity 
| to see and react to objects he sees, 
until very extreme oxygen want is 
present. In fact, in rebreathing ex- 
periments visual acuity, as in read- 
ing a meter or observing the form 
and shape of objects, persists un- 
til the advanced stages of oxygen 
want. The average unacclimatized 
subject is slightly impaired in the 
neighborhood of 12,000 feet alti- 
tude and markedly affected at 18,- 
000 feet. 


XI. THE ROLE OF ACCLIMA- 
TIZATION AS DEMONSTRAT- 
ED BY THE HIGH ALTITUDE 
EXPEDITION TO THE CHIL- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


GLORY RUFFLED LAZILY IN THE BREEZE BELOW, GIANT FOUR-MOTOR AIR| EAN ANDES (1935). 


DREADNOUGHTS MARCHED IN REVIEW HIGH OVERHEAD IN THE BLUE. How} 


IS THAT FOR AN ANSWER TO ALL THE OLD WORLD ISMS OR WHAT HAVE 


THEY? 








McCarran Introduces New Air Bill 
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domestic problems seem puny and 

unimportant in the torrent of 

world events. But life must go on. 
As usual the opening days were 

marked by a flood of new bills, a 

few of which will survive the 

democratic process and emerge for 

the good of the nation. 

Senator McCarran First 

Under the Wire 


And again as usual that ener- 
getic, capable Senator from Ne- 
vada, Pat McCarran, was first un- 
der the wire with a new bill which 
won the distinction of becoming 
Senate bill number one (S. 1). 

It is fitting that S. 1 should 
concern aviation, for aviation to- 
day is first in our minds, the white 
hope, the champion of democracy. 
World leadership in aviation is the 
price and the reward of survival. 
Independent CAA and Accident 
Investigation Demanded 

S. 1 would reestablish the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority as an.inde- 
pendent agency and abolish. the 
Administrator’s office. The func¢- 
tions of the Air Safety Board 
would be transferred to the Na- 











tional Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

The Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man of the CAA, who, under ex- 
isting law are designated by the 
President, would be elected by the 
members of the Authority. The 
Chairman would appoint an execu- 
tive director at a salary of $10,000 


a year and delegate the adminis-| 


trative functions to him. This di- 
rector, however, would be respon- 
sible to the Authority and would 
not be co-equal with it as has been 
the case in the past. 


Hopes to Restore Air Safety 
Board to Its Independent Status 


It may be recalled that the es- 
tablishment of the Administrator’s 
office in the Act of 1938 was a 
unique institution. It was in the 
nature of a trade which the avia- 
tion industry had to accept in or- 
der to get any legislation through 
at that time. It was this com- 
promise which subsequently re- 
sulted in the CAA’s being referred 
to by some. senators as “a dual- 
headed monstrosity.” Others re- 
ferred to the act as “the guinea 
pig of administrative government.” 
We all know what happened. An 


An unusual opportunity was af- 
forded on the High Altitude Ex- 
pedition to Chile (1935), sponsor- 
j}ed by the Harvard Fatigue Lab- 
| oratory, to study the problems of 











|excellent law was guinea pigged 
|to death by trojan-horse methods 
| and interred in the Department of 
|Commerce. Unfortunately, buried 
| with it was the Air Safety Board, 
|which Sen. Pat McCarran now 
| hopes to exhume, and restore to 
its former independent status. 
| Investigating Committee to 
Include An Air Line Pilot 

With respect to accident investi- 
| ention, McCarran’s bill provides 
| that the N.A.C.A. shall investigate 
all major air accidents, but will be 
given discretion in the matter of 
investigating minor accidents. In- 
vestigations would be conducted 
by a special committee established 
by the N.A.C.A. and such commit- 
tee would include an air line pilot 
where air line accidents are in- 
volved. Reports and recommenda- 
tions following accident investiga- 
tions would be routed through the 
President to the CAA. 
Other McCarran Bills 

In additon to getting number 
one spot for his CAA bill, Sen. 
McCarran introduced a number of 
other bills, in all, numbering from 
1 to 24. Many of these are bills 
‘which had died with the close of 
the 76th Congress, among them 











Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. 








acclimitazation to high altitude. 
Ten scientists between the ages of 
24 and 44 years, from universities 
here and abroad, spent 3 months 
in the Andes studying the effects 
of the diminished pressure of oxy- 
gen on the blood, the circulation, 
the respiration, the metabolism, 
the brain, and the sense organs. 
The data of the effects upon mem- 
bers of the expedition were com- 
pared with those of the effects 
upon permanent residents and na- 
tive miners. In addition, sea level 
animals, like the sheep and rabbit, 
were compared with animals 
whose evolutionary origin was 
probably in the high altitude, such 
as the llama and the vicuna. These 
comparisons in man and in animals 
gave an excellent background for 
studying the more important vari- 
ables of adaptation to a diminish- 
ed amount of oxygen in the in- 
spired air. 








being S-7, a bill to enact the Avia- 
tion Salvage at Sea Convention; 
S-8, a bill to provide for Federal 
cooperation with the States in the 
development of aircraft landing 
areas; S-10 a bill to establish a Di- 
vision of Aviation Education in 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion; S-17, a bill prohibiting the 
employment of aliens within the 
United States by persons manufac- 
turing aircraft for the Govern- 
ment; and S. Res. 7, a resolution 
to establish a permanent standing 
Committee of the Senate on Civil 
Aviation and Aeronautics. 


Hinshaw Presses for 
Investigation of Air Accidents 

On the House side of the Capi- 
tol, Congressman Carl Hinshaw 
reintroduced his resolution calling 
for a Special Committee of the 
House to investigate air line acci- 
dents (H. Res. 18). 


New and Old Ideas for Aviation 
Among other bills concerning 
aviation are H. R. 2661, introduc- 
ed by Rep. John M. Costello of 
California and S-290 by Sen. Mc- 
Carran, similar bills to provide for 
the training of civil glider pilots; 
S-53 by Sen. Hattie W. Caraway, 
a bill to require parachutes for air 
passengers, (a perennial effort) ; 
H. Res. 50, by Rep. Peterson of 
Florida, a bill authorizing the an- 
nual issuance of a series of air 
mail stamps on Pan American 
Aviation Day; and H. Res. 51, 
by Rep. Peterson of Florida, a bill 
for the promotion of safety in air 
travel by the construction of uni- 
form identifying land markers. 


Appropriations Mostly Military 

Of most importance to aviation 
are the appropriation bills provid- 
ing the wherewithal to carry on 
existing functions, and, as might 
be expected, national defense will 
come in for the lion’s share of the 
taxpayers’ dollar. Efforts of the 
CAA to obtain funds for installing 
high-frequency beams, for a dual 
system of teletype circuits, and for 
airport expansion are not meeting 
with marked success as this is 
written. However, it is expected 
some gains will be made. 


Civilian Pilot Training Curtailed 
The 1942 budget provides only 
half the amount for civilian pilot 
training that was provided in 
1941. The new appropriation is 
$18,000,000 as against $37,000,- 
000 last year. Lack of control 
over the military destinies of the 
trainees is given as the reason. 
There is nothing in the law to 
compel graduates of the Civilian 
Pilot Training Program to join the 
military services. The President, it 
is reported, has been told by Army 
and Navy officials that CAA train- 
ed pilots showed no enthusiasm for 
military service and are not par- 
ticularly fitted. Of 20,000 civilian 
pilots trained since last June only 
2,600 are in military service. 


Social Security Act 
May Be Changed 

Perhaps the largest group of 
bills on a single subject were the 
many proposals for amending the 
Social Security Act. There are at 
least a couple of dozen such bills, 
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benefit of the less enlightened 
“hangar flying’ means “shooting 
the breeze’? around the hangars 
when the weather is too bad for 
flying. To use a more vulgar 
phrase, it means just plain “shoot- 

ing the bull.” Ernie says that the } —————— 

R. A. F. pilots are a fine lot, BUREA 
100% game, and now when they 

can’t fly because of the weather The C 

they do “hangar flying.’ new metho 

—_— port durin; 
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The route between Havana §§ 2M importa 


(capital of Cuba), and Miami (the 
United States gateway city to Cen- 
tral and South America), is reput- 
ed to be the busiest international 
air route in the world. It is report- 
ed that Pan American Airways 
transported nearly 130 passengers 
daily on this route during 1940 for 
an increase of 10,000 over the pre- 
vious year. As many as eight trips 
each way are made during the 
peak of the tourist season and two 
daily clippers are operated each 
way throughout the year. 





Alternate 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
authorized Pan American Airways, 
Incorporated, to conduct its west 
bound flights from Europe to the 
United States via the intermediate 
points of Bolama, Portuguese 
Guiana; Port of Spain, Trinidad 
and San Juan, Puerto Rico, until 
May ist. The alternate route will 


be flown when weather conditions . 


at Horta make operations over the 
regular route inadvisable. 





Singapore 


The approval of an extension of 
Pan American’s Pacific operation 
between Manila, P. I., and Singa- 
pore, the Straits Settlements, for 
a two-year period has been recom- 
mended by a CAB examiner. Final 
decision by the Board should be 
forthcoming soon. 





Opens 


The first union station of the air 
opened in New York on January 
26, 1941. The new $5,000,000 air 
line terminal is located at 42nd 
and Park Avenue near the Grand 
Central Station. Passengers will 
be transported from the air term- 
inal to La Guardia Field by motor 
coach. Air lines using the terminal 
include American Airlines, United 
Air Lines, T.W.A., Pan American 
Airways, Canadian Colonial, and 
Eastern Air Lines. 


West Indies 


A new route connecting Mon- 
treal, Canada and Nassau, Bahama 
Islands, was surveyed by a Canad- 
ian Colonial Airways plane Janu- 
ary 15 and 16. Pending action of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board on 
the application for its new route, 
Canadian Colonial intends to op- 
erate weekly charter flights over 
the route. 





Revived 


Senator Mead has again intro- 
duced his Air Line Pilot Reserve 
Bill. The new bill, E-766, is iden- 
tical with the bill, S-4155, intro- 
duced in the last session. This leg- 
islation, if enacted, would create 
an Air Line Pilots’ Unit of the 
Army Air Corps Reserve. All air 
line pilots who are not already in 
the reserves would be required to 
accept commissions in this unit 
and would be given one month’s 
military training each year with- 
out loss of pay. 








which is not surprising in view of 
recent statements of the President 
in which he adveeated more liberal 
payments and-wider coverage than 
are now provided, by the Social 
Security Act. ' 

—By E. G. Hamilton: 
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by simple trigonometry. 


| photoelectric tube and amplifier. 


» elevation of the spot on the cloud. 
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BUREAU OF STANDARDS DEVISES NEW DAYTIME 
CEILING DETECTING DEVICE 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration announced recently that a 
new method, designed for measurin 


the height of clouds over an air- 
evised by the National Bureau of 


The equipment used, developed at the request and with 
the financial support of the U. S. Weather Bureau, has successfully 
detected daytime cloud ceilings as high as 9,000 feet, and constitutes 
an important step toward solving the problems of safe airplane land- 
|ings in bad weather and: for purposes of national defense. 
Cloud Height Calculated by Simple Trigonometry 

To determine the height of clouds at night, the meterological serv- 
ces of the United States and Canada use “ceiling projectors,’ which 
| cast an intense beam of light on the base of the cloud directly above 
the projector. An optical instrument is then used to measure the angle 
between the line of sight on the resultant light spot and the line of 
} sight on the projector, and the height of the cloud ceiling is calculated 


New Method Consists of Modulating Light Beam 
In the daytime, however, the clouds are so bright that the spot of 
light cast by the projector is not visible, and hence the usual optical 
instrument cannot be used. The new method consists of modulating 
the light beam—that is, breaking it up into short evenly-spaced pulses 
} of light, making it possible to detect the reflected signal light with a 


By use of these instruments, de- 


signed in the Bureau, the projected signal light, after reflection, is 
sorted out from the background light of the cloud. 
' electric detector scans the base of the cloud until the meter on the 
| amplifier indicates that the modulated signal light is being received. 
» The angular setting of the detector then corresponds to the angular 


In use, the photo- 


The height of the ceiling and information concerning the rate at 
) which it is rising or falling above an airport are of particular import- 
ance to the pilot who is scheduled to land at that airport within a few 
Consequently, this newly-devised arrangement of instruments 
§ is expected to be of particular value to the National Defense program. 


DR. GREENE INVENTS 
BALLOON DEVICE 
OBVIATING HIGH 
ALTITUDE EFFECTS 


Dr. Ralph Greene, Medical 
Director of Eastern Air Lines, is 
shown demonstrating the device he 
invented to obviate the effects of 
high altitude on air passengers. 
It consists of a tiny balloon with 
a nipple that fits in the nostril. 
When effects of high altitude pres- 
sure are felt, the sufferer inserts 
the nipple of the balloon in one 
nostril, closes the other with a 
finger and inflates the balloon. He 
then squeezes the balloon slightly, 
swallows, and the air pressure of 
the inner ear (which causes all the 
trouble) is equalized with outside 
pressure. The device costs only a 
few pennies. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
ices of the National Mediation 
Board were invoked. 


Expect Early Solution on 


} Four-Motor Pay Scale 


It is commonly conceded that 
the TWA amendment proceedings 
were made exceedingly difficult 
because the principal amendment 
involved concerned a new pay 
scale ior the new giant Boeing 
307 four-motor equipment. Des- 
pite the difficulties mentioned, an 
early solution is expected. 

On American Airlines, a three- 
day series of conferences has been 
held and the indications are that 
another conference will result in 


completing the agreement. 


It is expected that another short 
conference will complete EAL’s 
contract. 

National’s Agreement in 
Formative Stages 

National’s agreement, which is 
the last of the domestic agree- 
ments to be negotiated, is still very 
much in its formative stages. 


A conference will be scheduled 
for the latter part of February to 
complete the Panagra agreement 
which, though unsigned, has been 
in effect for almost two years. 
Focus Attention Soon on 
Pan American Network 

Attention will shortly be fo- 
cused on the rather extensive task 
of making an employment agree- 








ment for the pilots of the vast 
hemisphere spanning Pan Amer- 
ican air network. 

Pilot leaders and company offi- 
cials who acted as representatives 
in conferences described in this 
article were, namely: 

Inland Air Lines — Company 
representatives: R. Leferink, Pres- 
ident, and M. W. Landes, Vice 
Pres. Operations. Pilot represen- 
tatives: H. F. Wynne, P. C. Seal, 
S. Moser, and M. Gano. 

National Airlines — Company 
representatives: G. T. Baker, Pres- 
ident; E. J. Kershaw, Supt. of 
Operations. Pilot representatives: 
J. E. Tremayne, C. H. Ruby, C. M. 
Andrews, and H. H. Clark. 

Eastern Air Lines — Company 
representative: S. L. Shannon, 
Vice Pres. Operations. Pilot rep- 
resentatives: F. B. Kern, H. N. 
Mann, V. A. Peterson, R. C. 
Young, and F. A. Stone. 

Transcontinental & Western Air 
—Company representatives: L. G. 
Fritz, Vice Pres. Operations; O. F. 
Bryan, System Chief Pilot, and 
Leo Reed, Personnel Director. 
Pilot representatives: D. Medler, 
P. Frederickson, J. E. Harrington, 
M. Campbell, J. Ejischeid, and 
James Roe. 

American Airlines — Company 
representatives: C. R. Smith, Pres- 
ident; R. Damon, Vice Pres., and 
Roy L. Mitchell, Asst. Operations 
Mgr., Flying Operations. Pilot rep- 
resentatives: W. H. Proctor, W. 
Hughen, G. F. Baird, and S. P. 
Saint. 

President Behncke, of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, was pres- 
ent at’ all of the conferences to 
assist with the negotiations. 


| work. 





‘Pilot”’ Changes 
Brad’s Outlook 


(Continued from Page 1) 








“Pilot,” has added much toward 
changing “Brad’s” outlook on life 
as a result of his misfortune. Pre- 
senting “Brad” with a guide dog 
was the idea of chairman Everett 
L. McMillen, United Air Lines 
pilot flying out of Burbank. Re- 
cently, while on a west coast trip, 
President Behncke was contacted 
by Chairman McMillen and the 
idea was thoroughly discussed and 
set into motion. A letter was sent 
to the membership explaining the 
situation. A response was imme- 
diate, and what was at first a 
commendable thought in the mind 
of McMillen, now has developed 
into a very gratifying reality. 
Friendship Between a Man and 
His Dog Has Good Effect 

In addition to “Brad’s” dog be- 
ing a means of helping him to get 
about normally, the effect of that 
age-old friendship, that so often 
creeps up between a man and his 
dog, has unquestionably helped to 
an immeasurable extent, to adjust 
“Brad” to the circumstances that 
were so abruptly thrust upon him. 
McMillen’s Letter Quoted 
Verbatim 

Chairman McMillen has been so 
closely associated with this situa- 
tion that Headquarters has asked 
him to write his version of the en- 
tire matter. This he does charm- 
ingly and interestingly. In fact, 
so much so, that we could find no 
room for improvement and, there- 
fore, his letter is quoted verbatim. 


THE LETTER 
“Dear Dave: 

“Your letter was received by 
me today requesting the full story 
on ‘Brad’s’ dog and a picture or 
so for the AIR LINE PILOT. 
This could turn into quite a 
lengthy article but I will do my 
utmost to cut it down and still 
give you a fairly complete picture 
of the whole business. 

Captain Lambert Kreimer Trains 
First Guide Dog 

“First, you perhaps would like 
to know about the National Eye 
Dog Association located here in 
southern California. It seems 
that one Captain Lambert Krei- 
mer, in pre-World War No. 1 
period, was in charge of the school 
in Berlin devoted to the training 
of German Shepherds for police 
Came the World War, 
leaving Germany, along with sev- 
eral other countries, with many 
thousands of disabled blind veter- 
ans. The thought came to Cap- 
tain Lambert Kreimer that, 
though the eyes of the war-blind 
could not be restored, something 
must and could be done for these 
men; hence, the first guide dog 
trained by Captain Kreimer. 
Schools were opened under the 
auspices of the various govern- 
ments in England, France, Ger- 
many, Finland, and other places; 
today, the only remaining school 
is in Finland. 

Late Dr. Christensen Was 
Founder of N. E.D.A. 


“Early in the 1920’s Captain 
Kreimer was induced to bring to 
this country a German Shepherd, 
Almo von Eckweiler by name, who 
had spent three. years in police 
work and then had been trained 
as a guide dog for Dr. W. A. 
Christensen. Dr. Christensen be- 
came the founder of the National 
Eye Dog Association, Inc., of Los 
Angeles, California. He, of course, 
induced Captain Kreimer to come 
to this country and become his 
trainer. How fortunate Dr. Chris- 
tensen was to obtain the originat- 
or of the guide dog for the blind! 
Dr. Christensen passed away July, 
1940, leaving the Association in 
the care of Captain Lambert Krei- 
mer and Captain Wm. A. Chal- 
mers, who assumed the office of 
president. So much for that. 

A Philanthropic Organization— 
Cost of Training a Guide 
Dog, $1,000 

“As to the cost of the dog: Un- 

like other institutions in this coun- 


MODERN MARINER BILL WINSTON’S CAMERA EYE 
VIEWS WEAVE RARE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
OCEAN CROSSING 






Clipper crew marching down the ramp at La Guardia Airport sea- 
plane base just prior to taking the wir for Lisbon, Portugal. It re- 
quires a crew of nine highly specialized and thoroughly qualified men 
to operate a transoceanic clipper. 





This shot is descriptive of the great amount of square footage of 
wing lifting surface of an ocean-going plane. In the background is a 
Portuguese gunboat. It is interesting to note that the American flag 
is painted on the top part of the wing with the field of stars visible at 
bottom of picture. 
















A close examination of the snap reveals a clipper plane refueling 
at Horta, the Azores. The little knoll in the background is Pico, 7,613 
feet high—not counting the snow cap. 


wreg 





—— 4 7 a he 
The crews and passengers have time enough off in Horta to pay a 
visit to the whaling station. Here is a head of one of the monstrous 
mammals lying amidst slices of its own blubber. The fellows in the 
background are trying to catch another one. 


Here we have the plane resting peacefully at the far end of the 
dock in Lisbon, where it has just been anchored after another success- 
ful crossing. The plane to the right is a Short flying boat of the Brit- 
ish Imperial Airways which connects with PAA at this point. 

7 oF 











Ah! At last, the journey’s end. Here is that 


place, European 
style. We are wondering why all the ventilation. ’Tis something to 








(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 





p . In this enlightened age certainly some mental giant should 
be able to answer this one. ‘ 
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“Duke” Put The 
or On Me 


By L. P. HULETT 


It’s A Pilots’ 
Shangri La 
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TAKES 6 MONTHS 
TO TRAIN “PILOT” 
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up behind Bierer and using one’s 
back as the pivotal point over 
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‘Brad’ finished training, with a 


Mr. White, a man of 55 or so, 
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minutes of each council meeting. | derriére, is exhausted, there is a|as much pleasure and diversion as| his first ride in an airplane many | Regrets All Cannot See “Brad” lives. We 
. . . Poor souls—how anyone can| migration to the water. When the| one could desire. Brazil boasts of | years ago at Palwaukee Airport! And “Pilot” Living and capacity, | 
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ten years ago, yours truly asked 
for some advice. Walt said: ‘The 
best I know—speed means con- 
trol.” What do you think? Jess 
“Pop” Stallings—why can’t I take 


sand table conference which lasts | 
until bathing suits are dry. During | 
these meetings many subjects are | 








crate. I don’t know how he does | 


They seem simple to execute and 
rather easy to master amateurish- 
ly, but to dance to them as the 


| Brazilians themselves do is some- 


thing else again. Americans who 


“As to the procedure followed 
in training the dogs—that remains 
a deep dark secret. Even Mrs. 
Kreimer does not know how and 
what her husband does. This 
much we do know, however: Cap- 


My only regret is that the Air 
Line Pilots Association, as a whole, 
cannot see ‘Brad’ and ‘Pilot’ liv- 
ing and working together.” 
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Dr. Greene 
Addresses ALPA 


Convention 


Dr. Ralph Greene’s talk, given 
before the 1940 Convention of the 
Air Line Pilots Association on the 
morning of December 1, will ap- 
pear in this and future issues of 
the AIR LINE PILOT in serial 
form. Following is the second in- 
stallment: 


Build Up Flying Experience 
In Excess of 100 Yrs. in Air 

You may be interested to know 
that among less than 200 veteran 
pilots of Eastern Air Lines, there 
has now. been built up a flying ex- 
perience in excess of 100 years in 
the air. Here is represented the 
wealth of a veteran experience this 
nation could ill afford to lose at 
this time. 
Not a Single Veteran Pilot 
Disqualified for Physical Defects 

After Eastern Air Lines’ medi- 
cal department had been in opera- 
tion for some time, other major 
air lines likewise established their 
own medical departments. In the 
beginning, there was considerable 
apprehension about the scope of 
authority of air line medical de- 
partments in connection with which 
there was a fear that veteran pilots 
would be eliminated. I can speak 
in behalf of Eastern Air 
Lines’ medical department and say 
to you that thus far, in an ex- 


| perience of several years, it has 
» not been found necessary to recom- 


mend the disqualification of a single 
veteran pilot because of physical 
defects. It is possible to state to 
you also, that we have, in certain 
instances, uncovered physical de- 
fects in their insipiencies, have ap- 
plied corrective measures, and pro- 
longed piloting careers that would 
have otherwise been terminated; in 
fact, we believe that we have saved 
lives. We act purely in an advisory 
capacity, do not assume executive 
authority, and under 
stances, adopt the attitude of dis- 
qualifying a pilot. 


no circum- 


To illustrate 


To Worry or 
Not To Worry 


(Continued from Page 2) 





nique. He rounds up one of the 
copilots who has had code train- 
ing, invites him to dinner, and 
then makes him work it out by 
pounding out code for a couple of 
hours.- It gets a little costly 
though—one of the more pecuni- 
ary minded brethren not only col- 
lected his dinner, but carried off 
a couple pounds of bacon to round 
out the deal. 
Credit “Dinty” With the 
Rib of the Year 

Credit “Dinty’’ Moore with the 
rib of the year when he climbed 
off his Dizzy Three at Tucson, 
strode up to the agent like a man 
with a purpose, grasped him firm- 
ly by the hand and cracked “my 
name is (supply miss- 
ing name; details upon request), 
what town is this?” 
But What If I’m Up There With 
You, When Your Time Comes? 

Must pass on what I thought to 
be a very cogent observation ad- 
vanced by a first rider the other 
day. He was waiting for the ship 
at El Paso and, with the active as- 
sistance of some slightly inebriat- 
ed friends, had managed to work 
himself into a state of emotional 
turmoil bordering upon panic. One 
of the crew members was attempt- 
ing to calm him down a bit and 
advanced the old Kismet argument 
that it was no use to worry about 
it; if your time was coming it was 
coming, and it wouldn’t make any 
difference if you were riding in an 
airplane or teaching Junior how to 
ride his kiddie kar. Mr. First 
Rider pondered this bit of sage 
advice for a moment and then 
came up with a gem. “That may 
be all well and true,” he said, “but 
what good does that do me if I’m 
up there with you when your time 
comes?” Brothers, I think he’s 
got something there. Yea, verily! 








his physiological age is satisfac- 


this policy, it may be stated that] tory, we are willing to qualify him 
the proper executives may be ad-| for piloting duties. 

vised that there is a departure} Pilots Can Fly “’Til Whiskers 
from the normal, we will say, in| Tangle With Propeller” 

vision or depth perception or eye | Until recently, no one has pre- 
muscle balance. We recommend to] sumed to suggest an arbitrary age 
the company that if the pilot’s fly- 


ing performance is satisfactory, 
these defects may be disregarded. 
“One’s Ability to Fly Can Be 
Determined in the Cockpit 
of An Airplane” 

It was my privilege in 1916, for 
the first time in the history of the 
Medical 


Army Corps, to assume 
the duties of Flight Surgeon. In 
1917, I published an article, which 
was apparently the first of its kind 
in this country, dealing with the 
human aspects of flying. I have 
since experienced considerable sat- 
isfaction over having recommend- 
ed, in 1917, that it is not possible 


for a flight surgeon, in the confines 
of his laboratory, except in the 
case of a blind man or one bereft 
of reason, to determine one’s abil- 
ity to fly. One’s ability to fly can 


| be determined only in the cockpit 


of an airplane. It is a generally ac- 


| cepted opinion among flight sur- 


geons that no one can, with cer- 
tainty, foretell what a pilot will 
do in case of an emergency, even 
though his life be at stake. As you 
have frequently read in various 
articles, there is a statement that 
two-hundred-mile flying requires 
two-hundred-mile thinking. 
Not Particularly Concerned with 
Chronological Age of a Pilot 

In dealing medically with pilots, 
we do not search for the supermen 
or expect from pilots unusual per- 
formance in their chosen field. In- 
itially, we attempt to determine if 
a pilot would, in all probability, be 
a successful applicant incident to 
a medical examination for an in- 
surance contract. If he has those 
necessary qualifications, we adopt 
a confident attitude about his gen- 
eral state of health. Because he is 
a pilot, it is necessary to examine 
him a little more carefully in ref- 
erence to his special senses of 
hearing and seeing. We are not 
particularly concerned about the 
chronological age of a pilot. If his 
condition of health indicates that 


for the retirement of pilots. 
that we have pilots that are 
around the fifty-year age bracket, 


SCRIBE WAHL SAYS 
“| DARE YOU” 
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squeeze anything else, so has pur- 
chased a handsome squeeze box 
(accordion to you) with Freddie 
Tunnel giving him dual on same. 
Others with indoor sports include 
Wynne and Leferink with ping 
pong tables, and yours truly with 
a pool table. Bowling is one fav- 
orite sport away from the home 
terminal. Those rolling 200 or 
better being Aagard, Munson, 
Leferink, Turner, Wynne, and 
Aker. High score in the gang at 
present is 286, rolled by the scribe 
in Great Falls. Ping pong saltys 
are Wynne, Moser, Aagard, Mun- 
son, Larson, Murphy, and Seal. 

A Sad Note 

Congenial Earl Mitchell is 
checking out as station master at 
Huron. He relieves Marvin Mer- 
rill who will be transferred to 
Cheyenne as dispatcher. Earl] had 
a sad Christmas this year as his 
father died the week before from 
a long ailment with his heart 
which was caused by a fall suf- 
fered a couple of years ago. He 
was buried at their home town at 
Great Falls, Montana. The flu 
epidemic in Cheyenne has caught 
up with amiable good friend 
Wood Kelch, air line inspector for 
our region. At this writing, he is 
reported on the way to recovery. 
He is confined in the hospital. 
Ladeez and Gentlemen— 

Rodeo Announcer: “Ladeez and 
gentlemen, Chuck Aagard coming 
out of chute one, aboard Tired 
Dilly for a RERIDE.” 

And Now for a Bit of Poetry 

’Twas the day before Christmas, 

When over in Huron 

Garrett and Wahl were contented- 
ly purrin’; 

Then quick like a flash the ceiling 
did drop 

Putting blonde, brunette, and 
crew in ah - - 1 of a spot. 

Garrett was flying way up in the 
soup, 

Leaving Wahl in the cabin to con- 
sole the cutie. 

The air liner Boeing, no autopilot 
had, 

Which made Captain Garrett ex- 
ceptionally mad; 





Now | 


For with such a gadget he too 
| could go back 

| Where Wahl was already—whick- 
ety-whack. 

| Poor Garrett lost out on his fav- 
orite hobby, 








| By the 
Airline Pilots 




















we have wide spread demonstra- | 
tion that middle-age pilots can un- | : 
doubtedly fly efficiently beyond | inet ae ets a ie ell 
the age of fifty years. To what | 70, see "ene Se 
degree beyond the age of fifty | amilton, Huron.) 

years one may be able to fly will, | 
in our judgment, depend on the 
type of future equipment, the 
strength of the flight crew, and 
the degree to which the physical 


So we sincerely sympathize with 








burdens of the senior pilot will be 
eliminated. As to the command- 
ing officer of the future envi- 
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Yes, sir, that’s a tire! The world’s biggest airplane 
BI GGEST has to have the world’s largest wheel Cocaniies 
and here is one of them. The monster Air Corps bomber now is near- 
ing completion at the Douglas Aircraft Co. factory in California. This 
tire and wheel are 96 inches in diameter and weigh 2700 pounds—just 
about 23 times the weight of Dorothy Rush, who is standing beside 
assembi The B-19, which will have a maximum cruising range of 
7000 miles, symbolizes the amazing technical advances made by the 
American aircraft industry. 


the | about?” Said the 








’LL TAKE VANILLA 


Business has been very quiet in the complaint department at 
Headquarters, but it was due for an upsurge the other day when the 
Honorable Dan M. Medler, Senator from Kansas City, mailed in his 
quarterly dues with the following crisp remark on the back of the 
regular form envelope used for this.purpose: “The iodine in this glue 
may be antiseptic, but it tastes awful. Next quarter I want winter- 


green or — no remittance!” My, my! ’Tis proof that all great men 
are temperamental. 
* * * 


WE ARE READY 


ue 






Bet, 


“And you can tell Roosevelt for us — we are ready.” So writes 
Jack Miller, a famous ambassador of good will and the dean of South 
American aviation pioneers. Jack has been flying to and fro between 
the Canal Zone and Lima, Peru for Panagra upwards of a decade. 
Very often Jack sends Headquarters some nice South American post- 
cards. The above is one that escaped the censor. Note the spears 
that are obviously very sharp — and also the bows and arrows. Oh, 
yes, the arrows — they are likewise obviously very sharp and more 
than likely dipped in a bit of most excruciating poison. Now, take a 
look at the pipe that the warrior, second from the right, is smoking, 
and, mind you, it’s not a corn cob, it’s a briar. Also, observe the mod- 
ern washing utensils parked on the left side of the thoroughly air 
conditioned combination parlor, living room, kitchen, and no bath, on 
the second floor. It’s indeed a strange combination. 

* oa” * 


“AIR” MINDED 


Two old-timers who were about to turn a century were playing a 
spot of golf. Finally, when they got down to the far end of the course, 
one remarked to the other, “George, do you know what I’m going to 
do?” “No, Bill, what are you going to do?” aske.' George. Came the 
unexpected answer, “I’m going to get married.” ‘And why are you 
going to get married?” was the surprised query. Said Bill, “Well, you 
see, it’s like this. I’m getting pretty old and feel as though I’d like to 
have an heir.”’ Replied George, “Well, I always thought you were heir- 
minded, but I didn’t believe that you were heir-conditioned.” 

* * * 


HOW TO SAIL IN ONE EASY LESSON—GOES “BOOM” 


When you get into the sailboat, there is one thing you must do 
before you do anything else and that is to bail out the boat. This is 
done with a pump which doesn’t seem to work at all, although it 
worked perfectly yesterday, and a tin can which works perfectly. Next 
there is the problem of getting the sails up. This is done by pulling 
on a lot of ropes, and there really are a lot of ropes. The first one 
pulls a funny piece of wood up out of a slot in the middle of the boat. 
This funny piece of wood is the centerboard which is something that 
sticks down in the water under the boat, and is for scraping submerged 
rocks and getting the boat caught on them—teaching you to look out 
for submerged rocks, you dope. Keep pulling ropes until the sails go 
up. Then tie the ropes on any of the little hooks you see around. Use 
either bowknots or granny-knots or jut wrap. Most sail boats have two 
sails. These are known as, technically speaking, the big sail in the 
back and the small sail in the front. The big one in the back is attached 
to a big stick of wood, about the size of a middling redwood tree, 
known as the boom. The boom goes back and forth and “boom” it 
hits your head, which is quite frequently. You’ve got to watch those 
things, buddy. You’re not on dry land, *)|‘!*:;(*& it. The next step 
is to head the boat into the wind, which is around somewhere because 
if the wind is gone, where did it go? You can’t get away from that. 
If you don’t find any wind you are becalmed. If you keep on not find- 
ing any wind you are badly becalmed. Well, there are always the oars. 
Don’t lose your head. Don’t get panicky. Don’t get into a blue funk. 
JUST KEEP BECALMED. 

—Thanks to Lane W. Smith 


* * * 


$132,000,000 A DAY FOR WAR 


According to a recent editorial in a prominent Washington news- 
paper, the over-all combined cost of the various belligerent fiestas that 
are being carried on in the world today, are costing Mr. J. Q. Public a 
cold $132,000,000 for each day of fighting — some pumpkin — what! 
Some old-time philosopher once said, ““Man’s most favorite pastime, 
which dates back to the prehistoric period, is killing one another.” 
First they did it with rocks and clubs and then with crudely-fashioned 
axes and spears and now it appears that the favorite game has turned 
professional and the cost is $132,000,000 per diem. y, how civiliza- 
tion has advanced — or has it??? 

* * * 


A STRANGE CUSTOMER 


The curtain rises. The scene is the interior of a subway tram in 
the wee hours of the morning. Seated on one side was an individual 
more than slightly inebriated, with a big white rabbit perched on his 
knee. Said the drunk to the rabbit, “How much is four times four?” 
The rabbit made no response and promptly received a violent cuff on 
the ear. Said the drunk, “I’ll tell you, two and two equals four” 
whereupon he delivered another violent cuff on the rabbit’s ear. A 
senger seated across on the other side of the car who was attracted by 
the abuse being administered to the rabbit, finally got up and walked 
over to where the drunk was seated with the big white rabbit on his 
knee and said, “Stranger, it’s none of oy Prtgeagee one but what’s this all 

i k, “Well, it’s like this, a guy down at the saloon 
sold this blasted rabbit to me and said that he would multiply very 
fast. Now, after buying the blasted beast, I find that he can’t even 
add. Isn’t that enough to make any man mad?” Hold the wire! 
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pany who hold reserve commis- 
sions, were abruptly ordered to 
active duty, it would result in the 
loss of fifty-two first pilots and 
copilots, leaving the company only 
twelve first pilots and thirteen co- 
pilots with which to operate. This 
obviously illustrates the impracti- 
cability of ordering the air line 
pilots to active duty at the pres- 
ent time because it would have 
the effect of grounding the air 
lines. 

“Firstest’” With the “Mostest” 

From a national defense point 
of view, it is obviously necessary 
to weigh the worth of all types of 
personnel, using as a basis, the 
simple formula amounting to 
where will they do the most good. 
Certainly there is no percentage in 
getting jumpy about the situation, 
because in any sound military 
evaluation, it is the ultimate fight- 
ing power that really counts. In 
other words, when a nation finds 
itself in a situation similar to the 
one that Great Britain is in at the 
present time, it certainly is no 
longer important what all their pi- 
lots were doing before the war 
became serious, but the real ques- 
tion is, how many do they have, 
now that it is serious? It isn’t a 
matter of reflecting on what their 
pilots were doing before it became 
serious, it is now a matter of how 
many pilots they have for fighting 
now that they have reached a real 
crisis. 

Summarizing, from a military 
point of view, the first rule is to 
have as many pilots as possible 
when they are really needed. In 
other words, as the old Civil War 
General said, “The way to win a 
battle is to get there ‘firstest’ with 
the ‘mostest’.” Certainly the 
same holds true in aerial warfare. 
Relinquishing Commissions 
Harmful to National Defense 

At the present time, conditions 
should not be created to cause the 
relinquishing of commissions, etc., 
in order to keep the air lines op- 
erating, but, instead, all air line 
pilots who do not hold commis- 
sions should be encouraged to be- 
come commissioned, all of which 
will add to the ultimate national 
defense strength of our country. 
It is true that certain of the air 
lines are being forced to train 
their own copilots instead of 
drawing from the military serv- 
ices, as was previously the case, 
and again this is a proper trend 
because the more pilots they train, 
the more pilots Uncle Sam will 
have available if and when a real 
crisis becomes a reality. 

It’s Obviously Impractical 

Many are of the opinion that if 
war actually comes all of our com- 
mercial air activities should be 
closely coordinated with the mili- 
tary. It may be best if such an 
eventuality becomes a reality that 
the entire air line scheme be tak- 
en over by the Government lock, 
stock, and barrel for the duration 
of the emergency, and after such 
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They’re Sniffing, 
oe o 
But Not Biting 
(Continued from Page 3) 
tended delays on the long, through 
trips. 
Believes Traffic Problem Will 
Not Be Solved By Speeding 
Up Instrument Procedures 
Even granting that our instru- 
ment procedures will be speeded 
up in the near future, we will 
never be able to fly ships as closely 
together under instrument condi- 
tions as we do under contact con- 
ditions. It follows then, that we 
will never be able to absorb the 
present traffic around La Guardia 
Field even under improved instru- 
ment technique. 
See More Ports of Entry 
As Logical Answer 
Our logical answer is more ports 
of entry. Our lesson here can be 
taken from the toll bridge operator 
on a busy highway who establishes 
approximately ten lanes for the 
cars to stop and pay toll, then con- 
verges again to form a two-car 
lane over the bridge. I believe that 
within the next year we will see 
both Newark and Floyd Bennett 
airports set up as air line ports of 
entry for the New York area un- 
der instrument conditions. Passen- 
gers meeting friends, will meet| 
them at some central point such as | 
the new air lines’ terminal in Man- 
hattan rather than at the airport! 
since they will not know which air- | 
port the ship will enter. We will 
have similar problems at all the 
major cities before long, and the 
Fort Worth-Dallas area is no ex- 
ception. To believe that Fort 
Worth and Dallas can operate out 
of a single airport is probably a 
dream that will never come true. 
To use a third airport, in conjunc- 
tion with the two we now have, | 
would be good business. 
Summarizes Worth of 
State Compensation 
State compensation is something | 
that everyone knows exists but it| 
seems that very few know exactly | 
what it is. I have just spent two! 
weeks running down the informa- 
tion and I’m going to present a 
summary in hopes that it will be 
of benefit to those pilots living in | 
Texas. State compensation bene- | 
fits, as you know, are the results of 
the state compensation law passed 
individually by each state. It gives 
the definite responsibility of the 
employer to his employee in case 
of death or injury while employed. 
While it is not an imposing sum, 
and cannot in any way supplant 
the earning power of air line flight 
officers in case of death or injury, 
it should be recognized for what | 
it is worth and included in our in- | 
surance program. 
Average Death Benefits 
of States Is $7,200 
It is particularly important to a 
pilot as a death benefit since it| 
pays off in case he is killed while | 
flying an airplane. The widow will | 
receive $20 a week for 360 weeks, | 














an emergency everything returns | 
to status quo. In the interim, to} 
mix the pilots or other employees | 
of the air lines with military per- | 
sonnel, is obviously impractical | 
and this contention needs only | 
common sense for substantiation. 
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SECOND 


, oe 
Members of the Eastern Air Lines Employment Contract Committee got together for their sec- 
ond series of employment contract conferences in Miami on January 20-23, first conferences hav- 


ing been held on November 12-14. Remarkable progress was made during both series of conferences and we 
would indeed evidence a pessimistic attitude to assume that a contract will not shortly be consummated. 


L.tor.: F. B. K 


D. L. Behncke, President, A. L. P. A., F. P. Compton, and F. A. Stone. 


ern, R. C. Young, V. A. Peterson, S. L. Shannon, Vice President in Charge of Operations, 








which in easier language is over 
$80 per month for approximately 
seven years. All told, this is a 
benefit of $7,200 which can be 
chalked up by each pilot as a 
$7,200 insurance policy which cov- 
ers him while flying an airplane. 
Chief weakness in including this in 
your insurance program is that it 
varies in each state, and it is pos- 
sible to move to a state where 
benefits are much lower. However, 
I believe this can be called a fairly 
representative return and should 
be the average of most states. 


| There are quite a few states where 


the return is higher. In New York, 
the return is almost double. I men- 
tion that because so many of our 
first officers will go to New York 
when promoted. 

Settlement Can Be Made 


| In Lump Cash Sum 


If the payments of $80 per 
month do not fit into your pro- 
gram, the settlement can be made 
in a lump sum for cash, if agree- 
able to both parties. The money 
then can be used to purchase an 
annuity for life which would pro- 
duce income to your wife as long 
as she lives. In case you are to- 
tally disabled while flying as pilot 
you will receive $20 per week for 
401 weeks, a return of $8,200. In 
case of temporary injury, you re- 
ceive $20 per week during such 
injury. Since these benefits cover 


|a pilot while flying an airplane, 
they fit in very well with any es- 


tablished program. 
That Uniform Problem 
Continues to Pop Up 

It is no secret that our chief 
pilots have received suggestions 
or changing our present uniform. 
Today, there hang in Warren 
Vine’s office in New York, three 
newly-tailored uniform coats which 
have been made up as a result of 
these suggestions. All three use 
the same material as now employ- 
ed, and differ in tailoring only. 








SKY TO EARTH | 


The so-called static line will rip 


a slender 


a 


—Wide World Photo 


High above Ft. Benning, Ga., a member of the 501st parachute battalion 
leaves a troop plane in sky-to-earth warfare practice. 
the expression: “He clings to life by 


We have all heard 


thread.” Literally, this is what’s happening in the picture. 
the pack cover from the jumper’s. chute — he hopes. 





One is somewhat similar to an 
army officer’s uniform coat, single- 
breasted with attached belt. 
Also, Suggestions on 

Changes in Shirts 

It is a surprise to me that sug- 
gestions have been on the tailoring 
of the coat alone. It is my opinion 
that our most needed change is in 
our shirts. The present shirt does 
not present a neat appearance 
when it is worn without the coat 
as a summer uniform. (I have 
been told that such practice is com- 
mon in Texas in the summertime. ) 
A tailored gabardine shirt would 
solve the problem. Disadvantages 
to this suggestion would be in- 
creased cost of the shirt and in- 
créased cost of cleaning it. How- 
ever, in this case, I believe the re- 
sults would justify the costs. As 
a matter of fact, the wearing of a 
uniform is by far the most eco- 
nomical way a man can clothe him- 
self for work. The good material 
available in a uniform makes it 
last so long that the cost per wear- 
ing is far below that of a civilian 
suit. 

“Personally, I’d Prefer 
a Tan or a Grey” 

Another point in favor of a 
change in the shirt is the need for 
a new color. The blue we now use 
is very serviceable and popular. So 
much so that every police force in 
the country uses it. Personally, I’d 
prefer a tan or a grey. 

As for the change in the uni- 
form itself, I am not in favor of a 
change just for the tailoring alone. 
If we’re going to change, I’m for 
going the whole way and chang- 
ing the color too — possibly to a 
shade lighter blue, or at least de- 
velop a color that would be used 
by no uniformed personnel other 
than American Airlines. 

Alohas & Sombreros 


Alohas to John Davidson who 
leaves Texas for New York as 
Assistant Chief Pilot. Sombreros 
to Rose, Hutchinson, and Sell- 
meyer, who arrived here from 
Memphis. 


“Orchids to You,”’ 
Says Doxey 





(Continued from Page 3) 





Operations Manager, Atlantic di- 
vision, just completed an inspec- 
tion trip to Paramaribo, Nether- 
lands Guiana; Port of Spain, Trin- 
idad, and San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
where he made arrangements for 
handling the Atlantic Clippers on 
the new winter schedule return 
flights from Europe. Hope to see 
some of the “ole gang” from the 
Atlantic division in these ports 
soon. 5 

Fred Clark Attends Convention 


Fred Clark was at the conven- 
tion and we are all anxious to get 
firsthand information of what took 





place. . : 


DR. GREENE SPEAKS 
AERO-MEDICALLY 


(Continued from Page 7) 





sioned, giant air liner, it may be 
facetiously stated that the senior 
pilot can be expected to function 
satisfactorily until such time that 
his whiskers get so long there will 
be danger of entanglement with 
whirling propellers. 


Older Pilots Subject to Stress of 
Training Younger Ones 


Just now, our older pilots are 
being subjected to additional 
stresses by virtue of assuming 
more definitely than ever before, 
the role of instructors to younger 
pilots. Until recently, practically 
every pilot who came to us had 
been trained in one of the military 
establishments. Now, this source 
of piloting material has been al- 
most completely exhausted and it 
has, therefore, become necessary 
to employ pilots who have come 
up through the civilian schools. It 
is not intended to create the im- 
pression that these civilian trained 
pilots do not constitute a source 
of fine material but it may be rea- 
sonably contended that the type of 
flying they have been doing as 
compared to military flying re- 
quires a different standard for air 
line piloting instruction at the 
hands of our senior pilots. I, 
therefore, wish to pay tribute to 
the earnest endeavors on the part 
of our senior pilots who have done 
and are doing a most efficient 
piece of work in training our 
younger pilots. Only a few years 
ago, it was a generally accepted 
opinion that the young pilot com- 
ing with an air line, regardless of 
his previous flying experience, 
could not hope to be promoted to 
the grade of a senior pilot in a 
period of less than seven years. 
We are now frequently promoting 
young pilots to captaincy at the 
end of two years. Sufficient time 
has elapsed to demonstrate the 
wisdom of this policy of earlier 
promotions because of the efficient 
performance of these younger 
captains who, thus far, have meas- 
ured up 100% to the responsibil- 
ities of their duties. The dual 
controls in the cockpit of an air 
line ship give comfort to the pass- 
enger who realizes that, at all 
times, he has the skill and the pro- 
tection of two competent pilots. 








ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM? 


A small number of our mem- 
bers have not as yet purchased 
their Association emblems. 
There is but a limited number 


left at Headquarters. Mail in 
your 50¢ today and _ identify 
yourself as a member of The 
Air Line Pilots Association. 
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